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Democracy as a Religion 


F one may judge by the various commencement 

utterances of the past month, Americans have only 
one religion: devotion to democracy. They extol its 
virtues, are apprehensive about the perils to which it 
is exposed, pour maledictions upon its foes, rededi- 
cate themselves periodically to its purposes and 
claim unconditioned validity for its ideals. 


It happens that democracy is probably that form 
of society in which both freedom and order are 
brought most successfully in support of each other. 
It is not the only form of society in which justice 
prevails. The modern prejudice and illusion, that 
there is no middle ground between democracy and 
totalitarianism, is a very parochial viewpoint. 
Nevertheless democracy is worth preserving. It is a 
worthy object of qualified loyalty. But is it a proper 
object of unqualified loyalty? Is it an adequate 
religion? Does not the very extravagance of our 
devotion prove that we live in a religiously vapid 
age, in which even Christians fail to penetrate to 
the more ultimate issues of life? 


Democracy cannot be the final end of life for 
various reasons. It is a form of humian society, 
and man is only partly fulfilled in his social rela- 
tions. Ultimately each individual faces not society 
but God as his judge and redeemer. Democrats talk 
very much about democratic individualism ; but what 
does it profit a society to refrain from making ulti- 
mate claims upon the individual in principle; yet 
in fact make ultimate claims because it is the kind 
of society in which the individual is supposedly ac- 
corded higher rights than in other societies. And 
what does it profit an individual to be free of social 
compulsion if he lacks every ultimate point of ref- 
erence for the freedom of his soul which exceeds the 
limits of his social institutions? Democracy is cer- 
tainly a better form of society than totalitarianism. 
But many proponents of it share one mistake of 
communists at least: they krow no other dimension 
of existence except the social one. 

Another peril of democracy as a religion is that, 
without a more inclusive religious faith, we identify 
our particular brand of democracy with the ultimate 
values of life. This is a sin to which Americans are 
particularly prone. American conceptions of de- 


mocracy are characterized by an excessive individual- 
istic, and libertarian note. A large number of 
parochial Americans are arriving at the absurd con- 
clusion that we are the only surviving democracy in 
the world. They arrive at this conclusion because 
they think the emphasis upon community and upon 
“planning” which is prevalent in Europe is incom- 
patible with democracy. This kind of devotion to a 
partial and parochial view of democracy might 
actually become democracy’s undoing. There are 
no historic institutions, whether political, economic 
or religious which can survive a too uncritical devo- 
tion. Such devotion accentuates their vices and 
makes them incapable of adjusting themselves to 
new situations. There is actually a very ironic note 
in the current American devotion to democracy ; be- 
cause so much of it is a type of devotion which is a 
hazard to democracy’s future. 


But even if our democracy were more perfect 
than it is, and if our current notions of it were not 
so obviously drawn from the peculiar conditions of 
the world’s wealthiest nation, devotion to democracy 
would still be false as a religion. It tempts us to 
identify the final meaning of life with a virtue which 
we possess, and thus to give a false and idolatrous 
religious note to the conflict between democracy and 
communism for instance. 


John Middleton Murray, in a recent article in the 
British Christian News-Letter, went so far as to 
arrive at a practical identification of Christianity and 
a free society. He was, at least, quite confident that 
it was the primary business of Christianity to protect 
a free society against communism. The readers of 
this journal are not likely to suspect us of tardiness 
in the defense of democracy against communism. 
We are nevertheless highly critical of this approach. 
We have to make the best defense we can of our 
most cherished social and historical values against 
ruthless foes. But from the standpoint of our 
Christian faith we have to view such struggles in 
another dimension. We must recognize the ambigu- 
ous and tragic character of a struggle in which a 
contest of power between two great blocs of power 
in the world obscures the moral issues involved in 
the struggle and creates a vicious circle of mutual 





fear, from which there is no easy escape. We do 
not suggest that there is some simple pacifist solu- 
tion for these mutual fears, created by power con- 
tests. But neither must we fall into the illusion that 
the foe alone is responsible for the fears and that 
we are merely virtuous defenders of a great cause, 
beset by scoundrels. There must be a dimension of 
faith in which, whatever our loyalties and however 
justified our defense of them, we recognize the 
tragic character of the human drama, including the 
particular drama of our own day, and call upon the 
mercy of God to redeem us not from the predica- 
ment of democracy but from the human predica- 
ment. R, N. 





Editorial Notes 


It is now quite clear that the Marshall plan, initi- 
ated by Secretary Marshall in his Harvard com- 
mencement address, has become a kind of turning 
point in postwar history. The enthusiasm of the 
response of western Europe to it proves that it con- 
tained something previously lacking in our relations 
to Europe. We were intent upon strategic problems 
and Europe knew that democracy could not be saved 
merely by military strategy. Our offer to help ina 
comprehensive scheme of European rehabilitation 
proved a nexus between European and American 
interests. 


We have, of course, not yet met the real test. Our 
congress has not yet sanctioned the expenditures 
which the plan will require. But on this point the 
Russians have been a real aid to us. By withdraw- 
ing from the conference they have practically as- 
sured the support of the American people for the 
Marshall plan. That support would have been much 
more reluctant, had the plan included Russia’s 
satellite nations. One makes this observation with no 
particular satisfaction, since it would have been bet- 
ter by far if the division of Europe had not become 
as explicit as the Russian withdrawal has made it. 
The action of Czecho-Slovakia, in first accepting an 
invitation to the conference and then withdrawing 
under Russian pressure, nicely indicates the con- 
flict between the desires and necessities of nations 
in the Russian orbit. The Russians undoubtedly 
withdrew because they feared that a successful Euro- 
pean economic rehabilitation would enhance Western 
and American prestige and make communism less 
attractive as the hope of salvation. But by with- 
drawing they assured the support of the American 
nation for a plan which may mean billions of dollars 





in aid to Europe. They saved us from a possibly 
great embarrassment. Congress might have repudi- 
ated Marshall’s proposals. One can gain only quali- 
fied satisfaction in the spectacle of nations doing the 
right thing for the wrong reason. But the motives 
of our collective actions are even more mixed than 
those of our individual actions. We are therefore 
frequently left with the modest satisfaction of pre- 
ferring a right action for the wrong reason to a 
wrong action for the wrong reason. 





We may gain additional satisfaction from the 
knowledge that our government was quick to draw 
some new conclusions about the place of Germany’s 
economy in the plans for Europe’s rehabilitation. 
It has been long apparent that Germany’s dismal 
poverty was only partly the consequence of the war’s 
destruction. It was also due to two other causes: the 
tension between Russia and the West, and to the 
remnants of Morgenthau’s monstrous plan for the 
de-industrialization of Germany. The new directives 
to General Clay provide for a much higher produc- 
tion of steel in Germany, and for a general coordina- 
tion of German to western European economy. Here 
also is a necessary development of policy, which 
would have been impossible without the explicit 
division between East and West which has taken 
place. It is significant that Holland requested the 
inclusion of Germany in the new plans of European 
rehabilitation. Dutch trade is suffering because of 
the economic plight of its Rhine hinterland. Thus 
the sense of mutual dependence prompts Holland to 
forget thoughts of vengeance, while other nations 
cease from hating one foe because they fear another. 
Only God can bring order out of this kind of mix- 
ture of good and evil. We must, meanwhile, keep 
our powder dry. Specifically this means that we 
ought to resist the hysteria to which the more 
explicit division of the world tempts many people. 


R.N. 
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Germany’s Distress 


EMIL BRUNNER 


VERY newspaper reader knows by now that 
Germany is slowly starving to death. And yet 
it was not this wretched famine, nor the ruins and 
rubble of the towns, however terrible, that made the 
deepest impression on me during my short journey 
through the three Western zones of occupation— 
but the despair in the new state of lawlessness which 
is spreading more and more particularly among 
those who, as Hitler’s opponents, had suffered pri- 
marily from lack of legal protection. 

In all the many conversations I had, it was not the 
economic misery that was brought to the foreground, 
but the spiritual poisoning caused by the pathetic 
system of de-Nazification. Everyone realizes that 
something had to be done, and nobody raises any 
objection when the guilty are condemned and se- 
verely punished. But what causes indignation, and 
undermines the faith in democracy, law and human- 
ity is the fact that this de-Nazification has led to a 
state of complete lawlessness and arbitrariness under 
which nobody can feel sure of not being interned— 
at least temporarily—not even the truest and bravest 
fighters against Hitler’s tyranny. Obviously de- 
Nazification is necessary, but the manner in which 
it is being carried out at present is such that it has 
the contrary effect of causing a kind of re-Nazifica- 
tion. 

It is a fact that everyone, with the help of a truly 
inquisitional questionnaire, must first prove his inno- 
cence, that actually very many innocent persons have 
been arrested and interned because their names were 
the same as those of wanted Nazi criminals ; because 
they had titles ending in “Rat”; because they had 
been forced to join an organization which is con- 
sidered Nazi. Up to now, for nearly two years, they 
have waited in vain for a trial in which they could 
have immediately proved their innocence. 

The de-Nazification trials are conducted in a 
manner which opens wide the doors to denunciation 
from political opponents, business competitors, or 
persons who would very much like to move into the 
house of the accused. The person informed against 
is not given any chance to defend himself against 
such calumny. Thus it occurs that even well-known 
opponents of the Regime who supported the Con- 
fessional Church, where condemned, lost their jobs, 
had their property confiscated, just because they 
were forced to join some occupational organization. 
Those who have been acquitted run the risk daily of 
being denounced and tried again and, dependent on 
the composition of the tribunal, may find themselves 
interned in the end. 

These internment camps themselves remind one 
of their notorious prototypes: hunger rations, no 


protection against bitter cold, no permission to work 
—because work is an honor to which “these people” 
are not entitled. Many an inmate has become so 
weak from undernourishment and cold that he can 
no longer leave his bed, so weak that he can hardly 
draw up the blanket to his chin. Naturally these 
internment camps are the best means of effecting an 
efficacious re-Nazification. The only ones who, up 
to now, have dared to protest in a dignified but 
energetic manner against this state of lawlessness 
are such men of the church as the Evangelical Land- 
esbischof Wurm or the Protestant theologian Thie- 
licke, both of them tried and brave opponents of 
Hitlerism ; the fact of the matter is that once again 
it is dangerous in Germany to say the truth. 

I will never forget the fit of despair of one of my 
colleagues: as a well-known enemy of Nazism, he 
was forced to work on one of the tribunals; now he 
can no longer stand the strain of having part in so 
much injustice and inhumanity. Obviously the en- 
tire situation is not improved but aggravated by the 
fact that all this is being put into the hands of the 
Germans themselves, for a long time past in the 
American zone, and now experimentally in the other 
zones. So now all those motivated by political pas- 
sion and other baser instincts, and thirsting for 
vengeance, have more than ever before the oppor- 
tunity to give full vent to their feelings. 

The economic and cultural results of this de- 
Nazification are also serious. Entire categories of 
skilled workmen have been automatically eliminated 
from the field of economic production, just because 
they had been forced to belong to a Nazi occupa- 
tional organization. An acute shortage of teachers 
makes the maintenance of normal schooling impossi- 
ble—and this at a time when youth is in such need of 
discipline—just because most of the teachers were 
organized, and were inevitably organized according 
to National Socialist pattern. The same can be said 
of business and factory managers and leading men 
in the general economic field. “The best men have 
either been discharged or they are in internment 
camps,” I was told; and this at a time when every 
efficient head or pair of hands is needed to build up 
anew the destroyed economy. 

Of course one cannot make the Allies responsible 
for the country’s economic plight. All with whom we 
spoke admitted frankly that Germany herself is to 
blame, because she helped a gang of criminals to 
power. Those with any intelligence know that the 
war, started by a criminal government and continued 
by it even when defeat was obvious, has caused all 
this misery. But, apart from the heavy damage 
caused by de-Nazification which could have been 





avoided, there are other things which are unneces- 
sarily aggravating the economic distress, 

It is understandable that, in the French zone, the 
farmers must make good the damage the Germans 
did to the French. But it is unjustifiable that not 
only do the French armies of occupation live on the 
land, but that in addition to that hoards of French 
women and children are pouring into this part of the 
country already so full of refugees, and that their 
personal food rations are many times higher than 
what the German workman and his children have to 
live on. 

Is it right, for instance, that of the output of one 
shoe factory, not the greater part—which would be 
understandable—but the entire one hundred per cent 
is sent to France; and that machine tools and 
machines, so urgently needed for reconstruction, are 
all without exception carried off? Is it right that in 
the English zone, where during the past few weeks 
Hamburg, so badly destroyed, had begun to recover 
from its apathy and set to work, the shipyards were 
blown up, and thereby destroyed Hamburg’s nerve 
center? And why are the German people cut off 
from the most efficacious source of de-Nazification, 
from access to Swiss literature, even now, after two 
years ? 

An awful and terrifying increasing evil is the black 
market. The compulsory exchange rate for the 
mark, insofar as it concerns that which can be 
bought on rationing cards, is still more or less main- 
tained. But it is being daily undermined by the black 
market, in which especially members of the Ameri- 
can Army with their supplies of cigarettes are in- 
volved. Once this black plague rules, then whatever 
is left of the will to work is permanently ruined, and 
nothing more can be gotten on the legal market. And 
this means the ruin of all who are honest—it means 
either their death or their moral corruption. 

The Allies cannot be made responsible for the 
economic misery; but they can be made responsible 
for the fact that matters are getting worse instead 
of better. They should have known that they them- 
selves would not be able to put Germany’s economy 
on its feet again, therefore they should have given 
the Germans the possibility of recovering themselves, 
in order to save themselves from starvation. These 
plans for Germany’s economic self-recovery they 
failed to produce, not out of cruelty or lust for 
vengeance, but because of both mental inertia and 
their inability to make up their minds. That is why 
they are at least partly to blame for Germany’s 
inconceivable hunger distress. . 

The main blame—apart from the war itselfi—goes 
further back, to Russia’s insistence on dividing East 
from West, in the maintenance of barriers between 
zones, and in the flooding of the Western zone by 
10 to 14 million refugees from the East and by 
evicted persons of German blood. The much too 
scanty food supplies and living accommodations re- 


duced to about 50 per cent by terrible destruction 
must now be shared with this influx. The spiritual 
and moral problems arising therefrom can well be 
imagined. We saw living rooms of medium size, in 
which 18 persons of all ages and both sexes live, 
sleep, cook, eat and work. But the worst of all is 
hunger. Whoever does not engage in prohibited 
barter, or cannot supplement his rations on the 
black market or with foreign help, must slowly 
starve to death. 

Whereas a League of Nations Commission estab- 
lished a minimum need at over 2,000 calories, the 
German ration has recently again fallen to 1,000 
calories, and even this hunger ration—one-half of 
what is considered a normal minimum for existence 
—is partly fictitious because many food items, such 
as for instance potatoes, are simply not to be had. 
Unfortunately the new harvest offers little hope that 
the situation will improve as the winter crops have, 
to a very great extent, been destroyed by the excep- 
tionally cold winter, and spring crops give a much 
lower yield, apart from the loss of seed grain. This 
means that in the future millions will say, as one 
well-known scholar said to us: without gift parcels 
from abroad we would no longer be on this earth. 

That is the point where we can and should do 
something. Naturally the sending of gift parcels is 
nothing but a drop of water; but still such parcels 
can save the lives of thousands. Another means of 
helping is to donate money to charity organizations. 
We were allowed to see a little of the work done 
by the biggest of these organizations, the “Hilfwerk 
der evangelischen Kirchen in Deutschland.” This 
organization, created and run by Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maier, is an admirable achievement of organizatory 
talent and Christian will to help, the greatest eco- 
nomic organization now existing in Germany which, 
owing to the friendly response of the Allied Com- 
mandants has access to all the four zones. The 
fact that it succeeded in collecting 100 million 
marks in goods and money in Germany proper, 
shows a remarkable effort in self-aid, simultaneously 
being one of the main channels for outside, ecclesi- 
astical aid. It is closely coordinated with our own 
Swiss ecclesiastical charity organization. Thousands 
of people not only in the Western zones, but also 
in the Russian occupied territory, have had their 
lives saved by it, and in addition it performs valuable 
work of reconstruction. 

But salvation as such can only come from the 
Great Powers. What is needed first and foremost is 
the re-establishment of a legal system worthy of 
confidence, by quickly and radically reorganizing 
the system of de-Nazification. The “screening” of 
the entire population by means of the inquisitorial 
questionnaire must be abandoned. Then it will be 
possible to finish the job more quickly. Assurance 
must be given that every accused will be given the 
opportunity to reply to the denunciations and accu- 
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sations. It should be possible—with exception of 
certain well-defined cases—for all who have been 
once acquitted to feel certain that, as a result of new 
denunciations, th y will not have to go through the 
entire procedure all over again. 

Barriers should finally be lowered for an exchange 
of books with countries from which the Germans 
can best learn the meaning of true democracy, And 
a system of economy should at long last be followed 
which would mobilize what is left of Germany’s will 


to work, before it is totally destroyed by despair 
and the demoralizing influence of the black market. 
Salvation is still possible, but it must come soon. 
Even those who hate the Germans must realize that 
a desperate and completely demoralized Germany 
would represent a political and social center of con- 
tagion dangerous to the whole world, and even the 
cold-blooded political arithmetician must admit that 
Europe’s recovery is impossible without Germany’s 
recovery. 


Politics and Missions 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


a egplctge and deputies of the church 
who go to other lands do their utmost to 
divorce themselves from nationalism, and recall that 
they are ambassadors of Christ and representatives 
of the church universal. But no man can conceal 
his nationality. He travels on a passport and car- 
ries in his voice and appearance evidence of the land 
to which he belongs. Those who listen to his mes- 
sage never forget that he is an American. They 
associate everything that he says with the policies 
of his country or with their impression of its cul- 
ture. Today the United States of America is con- 
spicuously in the thoughts of men the world over. 
Our power, our wealth, our leadership among the 
nations give us a vital interest for every people. 
We are both dreaded and envied. What we are and 
do affect the personal lot of folk in the remotest 
corners of the earth. Our policy with regard to 
maintaining the price of silver at a certain level (to 
please the “silver states”), for example, had disas- 
trous consequences upon the currency of China. Our 
tariff may stimulate or wreck the industry and com- 
merce of many a land. Our movies are shown the 
earth over and convey unfortunate and utterly mis- 
representative impressions of American life—its 
fabulous and irresponsible luxury side by side with 
sordid poverty, its vulgarity and immorality along 
with its crude, happy-go-lucky “fun.” Is it surpris- 
ing that impoverished and frustrated peoples won- 
der whether they dare put any trust in such a nation ? 

One may concentrate upon a distinctly religious 
message, setting forth the living God in Christ and 
His significance for every man and every nation. 
But when the question period follows the address, 
or when listeners come up with their personal 
queries, it becomes at once apparent that the policy 
of our country is uppermost in their minds. They 
wish to know whether, in the speaker’s judgment, it 
squares with the Christian message which he has 
been declaring. 

In India among students one could not escape the 
question, “Is the foreign policy of the U. S. A. 


capitalistic exploitation?” One might ask what was 
meant by “exploitation”? Was it synonymous with 
“trade”? If so, was not that an essential of the policy 
of every nation, India included? But likely there 
were present members of the faculty in the depart- 
ments of political science or economics. They— 
especially the younger instructors—would take over 
at this point with specific instances. They might 
refer to the Bell Act, which required the Philippine 
Republic, of whose independence we are so proud, 
to amend its Constitution, adopted in 1935, and do 
away with an article which limits the amount of 
land any individual or corporation may own, before 
the new Republic may be accorded for the next few 
years the privilege of trading within our customs 
barrier. Or they might bring up the Tydings War 
Damages Act, which conditions the loan of $620,- 
000,000 for the rehabilitation of the Islands upon 
the amendment of another article of their Constitu- 
tion which requires that corporations doing busi- 
ness in the Islands shall be owned 60% by Filipino 
citizens, to read that equal rights of “exploitation, 
etc.” shall be granted to citizens of the U. S. A. 

It may be said that the Philippine Islands need 
capital to develop their industries, and that these 
articles in their Constitution do not tempt capital. 
The moral question remains: Ought a great and 
wealthy nation to coerce a small one in dire poverty 
due to a war in which she fought bravely to amend 
its fundamental law? If the Filipinos need our 
capital, let them, without our pressure, take their 
own steps to invite it. 

A Christian advocate is constantly embarrassed 
by national policies or legislation which seem hardly 
compatible with the mind of Christ. 

Again everywhere in the East men are conscious 
of the white man’s sense of racial superiority, and of 
the discriminations which he practices against col- 
ored races. The press in all these lands, particu- 
larly in India, carries and headlines any instance of 
racial injustice in the United States. The headline 
usually has irony in it: “American Democracy!” 








will caption a column which deals with the defeat of 
measures to abolish the poll-tax, or of a fair employ- 
ment act. The acquittal of men concerned in the 
lynching of a negro will be prominently featured 
under the title, “Justice in the U. S. A.” 


Oriental Christians, who are predisposed to think 
favorably of Americans because of their contacts 
with our missionaries and because many of them 
have been in this country, feel as keenly as their 
non-Christian neighbors on this matter of racial 
discrimination. Those of them who have been among 
us as representatives of the church have experienced 
our “color bar.” They tell with bitterness of re- 
fusals of hotels or restaurants to admit them, and 
of their banishment to “Jim Crow cars.” Some of 
those who have undergone this offensive racial segre- 
gation are distinguished educators or scientists or 
church leaders. The iron of white arrogancy has 
entered into their souls. We can expect some plain 
and hot words on this topic at international church 
meetings. One is asked again and again: “Is it true 
that colored folk are not welcomed in your 
churches?” “Is the fellowship of the Christian 
church in America broken up into racial groups?” 
“How do American Christians reconcile this with 
the New Testament ?” 


In the judgment of the present writer the atti- 
tude of Anglo-Saxon and Dutch Christians towards 
the colored races is at the moment a most serious 
obstacle to the advance of the Christian faith. Unless 
changes in this matter—and we all grant that changes 
are slowly taking place—speed up, we shall see the 
growth of the church in the Orient halting. 


Again the scrutiny to which the Orient subjects 
our policies leads it to suspect us of hypocrisy. No 
nation is so loud in its protestations of good will to- 
wards all men as is ours. The world is saying to 
itself: “Methinks the fellow doth protest too much.” 
Professional idealists always bring upon themselves 
a rigorous investigation which inevitably exposes 
inconsistencies. 


In the Moslem world at present, the United States 
is cordially disliked because our politicians have 
come out in favor of Zionism. Moslems for cen- 
turies have had a fairly good record in their treat- 
ment of the Jew—a much more honorable record on 
the whole than have Christians. They are not 
adverse to doing their share now towards caring 
for the unfortunate Jewish victims of Nazi brutality. 
But they see no justice in any plan which would 
permit unrestricted Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine in order that in time a Jewish majority might 
dominate that land, now Arab for more than a thou- 
sand years. When our politicians come out in favor 
of the Zionists and allege their compassion for the 
wretched victims of persecution, Moslems retort: 
“What hypocrisy! The United States could more 
easily take in a million refugees than could poor little 





Palestine provide for one hundred thousand. Amer- 
icans like to be kind vicariously—at the expense 
of the Arabs!” 


The plea for the necessity of a Jewish national 
state is no more cogent than would be a similar plea 
for an Armenian national state. The fact that the 
Bible promises Palestine to the Jews appeals only to 
Biblical literalists, and to ignorant ones at that, for 
all its promises are conditional upon obedience to the 
Divine Law, and Israel notoriously failed to fulfill 
the condition. The Moslem world is not impressed 
by such Biblical literalism. It sees only a political 
device to wrest a land from a Moslem people. And 
it shrewdly suspects that American politicians would 
not be so eager to further Zionist plans were there 
as many Arab as there are Jewish voters in their 
constituencies. 


To the observer of world affairs it seems a shame 
that our politicians jeopardize the peace of the world 
and the good name of our country with three hun- 
dred million Moslems in order to fish for votes. Can 
any responsible statesman subordinate the policy of 
his country to his own political exigencies ? 


There is every reason why the United States 
should open its doors to a reasonable number of the 
unhappy displaced persons of Europe, as the Strat- 
ton Bill, now before Congress, contemplates. This 
would set us right before our critics in many lands. 
But our public men should refrain from meddling 
in the domestic affairs of other countries. They are 
playing with dynamite in doing this with Palestine, 
for the Arab League will not suffer the Zionists to 
carry out their scheme for a Jewish National State 
in Palestine without offering violence. It is to be 
hoped that the Commission of the United Nations 
may devise a compromise—certain to be acceptable 
to neither Zionist nor Arab Leaguer—but sufficiently 
just under the present circumstances to command 


the conscientious backing of the majority of man- 
kind. 


Meanwhile we must frankly admit that American 
reputation has suffered much damage, and that our 
educational institutions and the work of our mission- 
aries in the Near East have been disadvantaged by 
this pushing of political Zionism. A Christian Amer- 
ican is aware of a hostile atmosphere to himself and 
to his faith which did not exist ten years ago. 


Missions cannot be divorced from the impression 
produced by the missionary’s own nation. If we 
would commend the Gospel of Christ to mankind, 
we must at the same time look closely to justice in 
the functioning of our own economy, to brother- 
hood in the dealing of race with race, and to sin- 
cerity in our professions of concern for the op- 
pressed. American Christians in their efforts for 
the spread of the faith are impeded or furthered by 
their country’s reputation, and they cannot escape 
the effects of that reputation. 

















The World Church: News and Notes 
Older and Younger Churches at Whitby 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


HE enlarged meeting of the International Mission- 

ary Council held at Whitby, Canada, July 5-18, 
marked a high point in drawing the older and the 
younger churches together in an ecumenical partnership. 
In comparison with the Madras meeting of 1938 or the 
Jerusalem meeting of 1928, Whitby was less spectacular, 
but its substantial quality promises to make it an im- 
portant milestone in the development of the world 
mission of the church. 


In numbers the conference was smaller than most 
ecumenical gatherings, but its representativeness of the 
whole church—East and West, North and South—was 
impressive. A little over one-third of the hundred dele- 
gates were leaders of the younger churches. They came 
not only from the more familiar areas like China and 
India, but also from the lesser known churches such as 
those of Fiji, Indonesia, Lebanon, Persia, the Gold 
Coast and Uruguay. The only strategic area unrepre- 
sented was Japan, its delegate having been prevented 
from coming by a last-minute failure of the occupying 
authorities to grant permission to leave the country. 


Among the representatives from the older churches 
were three from Germany, one of them from the Russian 
Zone of Occupation. Christian leaders from Holland 
and Indonesia, from England and India, from Belgium 
and the Congo, from the United States and the Philip- 
pines, mingled in the intimate fellowship of a family 
circle on the campus of the Ontario Ladies’ College. 
The fact that only three years ago some of the delegates 
had been in prison and internment camps reinforced the 
awareness of the church as a world community, which 
world war had not destroyed. 


The program for the fourteen days began with a 
swift survey of “a world in ferment.”  First-hand 
reports were given of the postwar situation in China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, India and 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia, Thailand, Indo-China, The 
Levant, Africa, the Slav area, South America, Mexico 
and Central America, the West Indies, the South Pa- 
cific, Continental Europe and the Anglo-American 
world. 


Attention then turned to “the Word of Redemption” 
for the world. A solid theological foundation was laid 
by a fruitful distinction between “the Given Word” 
and “the Articulate Word”—i.e., between the unchanging 
Good News of Jesus Christ, which we have once-for-all 
received, and our interpretation of that Word in the 
diverse conditions of different generations and different 
cultural patterns. 


This theological part of the program came to a climax 
in the treatment of “the dynamic Word,” becoming pow- 
erful in the world through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit in personal witnessing by the individual Christian 
and in the fellowship of the church. Against this back- 
ground both of the contemporary world situation and of 


the meaning of the Christian faith, the later days of 
the conference dealt with the practical work of the 
church in the days ahead. 


I 


If one thing about the conference were to be singled 
out as significant above all others, it would surely be the 
concentrated emphasis on world evangelization. The 
old slogan of “the evangelization of the world in this 
generation”—which had almost vanished from mission- 
ary thinking—came to life again with a fresh sense of 
reality and of urgency. This objective was no longer 
regarded as unrealistic. The fact that for the first 
time in history a world-wide church is in existence, 
feeble though many parts of it may be, means that the 
process of evangelization does not have to be carried on 
wholly by the churches of the West. Moreover, the mul- 
uplied means of communication—by radio, for example 
—now make it possible to reach virtually all the people 
in all parts of the world in a short time. 

The urgency of the proclamation of the Christian 
message was pointed up by reference to the critical 
nature of the day in which we find ourselves. The 
increasing claim of governments to control the entire 
lives of their citizens may soon mean a drastic curtail- 
ment of religious freedom and of missionary opportunity. 
The time for unfettered Christian propaganda is prob- 
ably running out. 

Other factors which induced something like an 
apocalyptic temper in the conference were the economic 
collapse and the struggle for sheer physical survival in 
large areas, the aggressive development of pseudo- 
religious movements like communism and nationalism, 
and the danger of even more destructive war than the 
world has yet seen. 

Professor T. C. Chao of China made the picture 
vividly concrete when he revealed that already a third 
of China is closed to Christian evangelization and that 
there may not be more than twenty years during which 
the other two-thirds will remain open. For Japan it 
was similarly pointed out that the present reconstruction 
years offer a fluid situation which is not likely to be of 
long duration. 

The concentration on evangelization was so intense 
that little attention was given to the social problems that 
figured so prominently at Jerusalem twenty years ago. 
The issue of racial tensions, for example, was hardly 
more than mentioned. The place of medical and rural 
work and of educational institutions and the program of 
relief in areas of desperate physical need received only 
incidental consideration. 

This did not mean that the delegates were insensitive 
to these phases of the Christian movement. It meant, 
rather, that there was a keen desire to focus thought 
and planning on the fundamental priorities in the present 
hour. That these priorities were conceived in terms of 
world evangelization there was no room for doubt. 
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IT 


The second point which stands out, like a lofty peak 
in a mountain-range, is the growing sense of partnership 
between the older and the younger churches. Ten years 
ago at Madras the problem of relationships between the 
“sending” and the “receiving” churches were so acute 
as to be a main center of concern. 

At Whitby these issues had settled down to a decidedly 
minor place. This came about chiefly as a result of the 
heightened awareness of the urgent common task of 
evangelization which demands the full strength of both 
missionaries and Christian nationals. 

The changed atmosphere was convincingly manifest 
when, in the second week at Whitby, the representatives 
of the older and of the younger churches met in sepa- 
rate sections. The reason for dividing into the two 
groups was to allow each to discuss the various difficul- 
ties of administration and policy in complete frankness. 
In each of the sections the same questions were listed on 
the agenda: the relation of the missionary to the church 
to which he goes, the way in which the missionary is to 
be assigned to his post, the disparity in salaries between 
missionary and national worker, the control of finances 
and property, the attainment of self-support, and the 
making of decisions affecting missionary institutions. 

It had been expected that the findings of the two 
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groups would be rather far apart and that several joint 
sessions might be required to harmonize conflicting 
views. To every one’s surprise, the conclusions submit- 
ted by the separate groups revealed no serious differ- 
ences! On most points their recommendations were 
substantially the same; on some points, identical. 


III 


A third point which made the conference noteworthy 
was the general plea for a far greater number of mission- 
aries. For a good many years this has not been the 
dominant note. The emphasis had come to be so strongly 
on the national church, the development of its inner life 
and the training of its leaders, that in many quarters 
it had been tacitly assumed that no great increase in 
the number of missionaries was required. 

There had been so much insistence that missionaries 
should function as “specialists” or “mature advisers” 
that Christian young people were not sure that their 
service was needed overseas. Whitby seems to have 
marked a definite turning-point in this connection. The 
call for missionaries, more of them and quickly, rang 
through the discussions so strongly as to be reminiscent 
of Student Volunteer Conventions of a generation ago. 


It was not from missionary leaders alone that the 
proposals for more missionaries came. Representatives 
of younger churches pressed the point insistently. 
Bishop W. Y. Chen of China, for example, pointed out 
that in China in 1926 there were more than 8,000 
missionaries, but that the number is now considerably 
less than half of that figure—despite the urgency of the 
situation. — 

Paul Ramaseshan of India called attention to the 
millions in the depressed classes wholly untouched by 
the Christian movement. C. G. Baeta of the Gold Coast 
made a spirited request for missionaries to help evan- 
gelize the vast reaches of Africa. Fritz Pyen of Korea 
remarked that there are 40,000 villages in his country 
without a single Christian worker and that the Korean 
church would gratefully welcome a missionary for each 
of these villages. That there ought to be at least two or 
three times as many missionaries as there are today was 
a general assumption of the conference. 

The interest of the younger churches in the World 
Council of Churches and the constantly growing bond 
between it and the International Missionary Council 
were much in evidence. The necessity for a greater unity 
of Christian forces around the world and for a deliberate 
policy of pooling resources for meeting strategic situa- 
tions was most effectively affirmed by Henry P. Van 
Dusen. There was a remarkable unanimity in support of 
the view that the greatest hope for the future lies in the 
prospect that the ecumenical church will be so thoroughly 
evangelistic and missionary in spirit that the world 
mission will no longer be the concern of only a minority 
in the church. 





We wish to remind our readers that we 
omit two issues during the summer at the 
end of August and at the beginning of 
September. Our next issue will be pub- 
lished September 15, 1947. 
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